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WASHINGTON COUNTY. 





STATE OF NEW-YORK—SECRETARY’S OFFICE. DISTRICT NO 4, EASTON. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SOHOOLS. 


We are authorized by the Superintendent of 








TO THE TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 





The school commissioners having heretofore 


Common Schools to lay the following communi- 
cation from Mr. W. Wright, the capable and 
faithful county superintendent of the southern 


returned the libraries of those districts, a part section of Washington county, before the public; 
of whose territory lay in their respective |®S the most efficacious remedy for the flagrant 


‘owns, the same libraries have been reported 
from two and even three different towns, thus 


conduct of the individuals implicated in the 


F : ; : action complained of. 
causing a great error in the educational statis- _ 


tics of the State. 


You are therefore directed to return the num- 
ber of volumes of those districts only, whose 


school housesare situated in your respectiv 


Cambridge, August 4, 1843. 


Dear Str—On the 11th day of July last, at: 
the special request of the town superintendent 


€| of common schools of the town of Easton, I met 
towns, On or before the first of November en- 


suing, to your several county superintendents, 
and hereafter in your several annual reports to 


the county clerks. 





him, in his regular visitation, at the school- 
house in school district No. 4, in said town, for 
the purpose of inspection, &c. We found the 
house locked against us, and incidentally learned 
that the teacher had dismissed her school for 


a ’ that day, to avoid the intended visit and exami- 
&S Your attention is also required, to secure 


the regular reception and careful preservation of 


the School Journal. It will hereafter be direct 


ed to the trustees of the several districts by their 
official title merely, and the number of their 
district; and unless these officers are especially 
apprised of this change, and of their duty to in- 


nation. 

On the evening of the same day, a letter was 
addressed to the teacher, citing her to appear 
before me, at the house of the town superinten- 
dent, on the 18th of that month, ‘‘ toshow cause, 
if any she had, why her certificate should not 


be annulled.” On the day appointed, the teach- 
form themselves, through the Journal, of the 


school laws and the regulations of the depart- 
ment, it will be impossible to secure the harmo- 
nious and energetic administration of the schools. 
A large part of the appeals and school difficul- 
ties which daily come before this department, 
arise from the neglect of the trustees to inform 
themselves of their duty; and since the expense 
of the Journal is defrayed by the State, and its 
postage is a charge upon the district, there can 
be no excuse for any failure on the part of 
the district officers, to obtain, bind and preserve 


the volume for the use of the district. 





TO THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Your Annual Reports to the Department may 
be delayed until the 5th of November, to insure 
the return of the libraries, as contemplated in 
the above order to the town superintendents. 

SAMUEL YOUNG, 
Sup’t of Com. Schools. 
Albany, Sept. 1, 1843. 





er appeared, and assigned as her apology for 
dismissing her school on the day above specified, 
that ‘‘ she had never taught school before ; was 
ignorant of the law, and acted under the instruc- 
tions of Edmund Rice, oné of the trustees, who 
told her to dismiss her school on that day, and 
she thought she must obey him ”’! 

From this statement of facts, I thought proper 
todismiss her case, upon a promise never again 
to attempt to avoid a visit from either town or 
county school officer, with only a mild admoni- 
tion as to her duties and responsibilities. 

Before leaving, an appointment for another 
visit (on the 4th August,) was made, and a po- 

lite written invitation forwarded to the trustees, 

stating, that “‘ inasmuch as the State was doing 

liberal things for the improvement of our com- 

mon schools, it was confidently expected that 

those to whom the interests of these primary 

nurseries of education were more immediately 

| entrusted would not be unmindful of their duties; 

and it was therefore hoped that they would 

make it convenient to be present on that occa- 

sion.” 
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At about half past 9 o’clock on the morning of 
the day appointed, the town superintendent and 
myself, together with one of the inhabitants of 
the district, met at the school-house, where we 
found the door again locked against us, and the 
teacher standing under the wood-shed awaiting 
our arrival! From her we learned, that she 
°* came to the school-house as usual that morn- 
ing; opened it, preparatory to the duties of the 
day, and that a few scholars had collected, when 
Edmund Rice, one of the trustees, came, turned 
her out of doors, and directed the scholars to 
take their books home, as there would be no 
school; and then locked up the house and left”! 

No other reason was assigned, and none are 
known to exist, except that ‘“‘ he was determin- 
ed that the county superintendent should not 
visit their school!” The teacher could not be 
induced, the second time, to dismiss her school, 
to avoid an examination, and so this redoubtable 
trustee determined thus summarily to dismiss 
her!! How far the disgraceful condutt of this 
individual, ‘‘ clothed with a little brief authori- 
ty,” will receive the sanction of the district, I 
am unable to say. I fear, however, from the 
general condition of the district, that this Mr. 
Edmund Rice is the mere instrument of carrying 
out the nullifying doctrines of those whom he 
represents! 

The visit by the town inspectors and myself, 
to this school, last winter, was made without 
any previous notice. It is understood that it 
was Owing to that fact that the house was not 
locked against us at that time! We found, 
however, an interesting state of things—boys 
and girls indiscriminately mixed up throughout 
the school; general insubordination, and ‘‘a 
three months’ accumulation of filth upon the 


Sloor !” “* because,” said the teacher, ‘‘I cannot 


get the trustees to we urnish me with a broom !” 


Co. Supt., Washington. 
Hon. S. Youne, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 


ALLEGANY COUNTY. 


SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 
Extract from a letter dated 
Portage, Allegany Co., July 17, 1843. 

‘The cause of common schools is eliciting 
much more attention from the people than at 
any former period, in this county. I have 
much to encourage and cheer me in my labors. 
At a recent common school celebration in this 
town, (and it is nothing but a country town, you 
are aware,) there were assembled some fifteen 
hundred children and adults. More than seven 
hundred scholars, with their teachers at their 
head, were formed in a procession and march- 
ed, with their banners waving, in splendid 
style, on to an island in the Genesee river 
where they were all seated in a beautiful 
shade, together with their parents and specta- 
tors. They were then appropriately addressed 
by several individuals, scholars, teachers, and 
parents; after which they were marched some 
forty or nag | rods on the same island to a table 
some two hundred and fifty feet long, which 





was spread in fine style, with such articles 
of food as the inhabitants from the several 
school districts had brought in. The best pos- 





sible feeling prevailed among scholars, teachers, 
parents, and all. It was, we trust, the com- 
mencement of a new era in the history of our 
common schools ; in short, it was the proudest 
day in the history of Portage. 

In haste, respectfully yours, 

R. H. SPENCER, 
Co. Supt. Com. Schools. 
Hon. Samvuet Youne, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 


P. S. Ata recent convention of town super- 
intendents, in the northern part of this county, 
it was resolved to make an effort to establish a 
‘€ Teachers’ Institute,” similar to the one in 
Tompkins county. f possible, we intend to 
assemble the teachers for that purpose next 
fall. hk. H. 3. 





REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS. 





[We continue our extracts from these valua- 
ble reports, regretting, as we turn every page, 
that we are unable to spread the whole before 
the people.—Eb. ] 


CHAUTAUQUE COUNTY. 
QUALIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


It gives me pleasure to say, in general terms, 
that very many of the teachers, whose schools 
I have visited, afford evidence of an ability and 
zeal in the discharge of their duty in some good 
degree commensurate with their responsibilities. 
The order, love of study, and the cheerful dili- 
gence manifested in the pursuit of it on the part 
of their schools, are clearly indicative of faith- 
ful instruction and of efficient discipline. It is 
in this class more than in any other, that 
we observe a desire to become acquainted, not 
only with the branches they are to teach, but 
also with the best modes of teaching, and the 
best means of exerting a wholesome influence 
and discipline over the mind of the pupil. 

But while we speak thus, in commendation 
of the qualifications and efforts of some, we arc 
compelled to state, that a large proportion of 
our teachers, perhaps a majority, are compara- 
tively indifferent to the great interests which 
they are engaged to sustain. They seem to put 
forth little persevering and successful effort in 
the acquisition of knowledge, or enlightened 
zeal in communicating it. It is asad truth, that 
many of our teachers have not the acquaintance 
with character, the cultivation of mind, or the 
maturity of judgment, that would enable them 
to stem the current of ignorance and prejudice 
which they are sometimes compelled to meet. 
When the pupil says that he has been accus- 
tomed to this practice or that, erroneous as we 
will suppose, and that his parent wishes him to 
continue it, the teacher often seems to take it for 
granted that it must beso, and that he must 
submit. Another teacher with little care or 
discretion,and little knowledge of human nature, 
arbitrarily declares, that he will have his own 
way, and he fails more signally than the form- 
er, because he opposes so unceremoniously the 
wishes of his employers. 

Ina certain district in this county, the teacher 
introduced a black board into his school, an ar- 
ticle of apparatus entirely new to the inhabi- 
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tants. They considered it a useless innovation, 
and after considerable altercation succeeded in 
expelling it from the school room. Now, with 
all due sympathy for the teacher, and without 
palliating at all, the ignorance or the conduct of 


ers that are qualified and none other, and by a 
thorough supervision and inspection of the 
schools by the inspectors, deputy superinten- 
dents, and the inhabitants themselves. But as 
many of the inhabitants are poor, and the dis- 


his district ; we — be permitted to say that | tricts in most cases are small, they have hardly 
e, 


we want, if possib teachers of sufficient 
weight of character, discretion, and with all 
confidence in their own plans to encounter such 
obstacles successfully, without compromising 
their views of right, or plans of instruction. 
This, although an extreme case, willserve to il- 
lustrate others less aggravated, but of the same 
general kind. 


DISCIPLINE. 


Resort is had less frequently to corporal pun. 
ishment and other arbitrary measures than form- 
erly. Teachers, under the influence of doc- 
trines somewhat extensively promulgated, are 
almost universally inclined to endeavor to suc- 
ceed without appeal to the rod. ‘hat this is 
desirable, and to a considerable extent practica- 
ble, is confirmed by extensive observation.— 
Those schools that afford the best specimens of 
discipline and of good order, in which obedience 
is prompt, and as it were a matter of pleasure, 
have not been made such to any extent, by the 
virtues of the rod. A different kind of influ- 
ence has operated ; in some this instrument has 
not been introduced at all. With the full con- 
viction that the use of it is an evil, yet we re- 
gard it as a less evil than insubordination in 
school. There are respectable teachers who 
cannot in all instances sustain their authority 
without resort to it; I know not but some may 
do it ; certain it is they can do it in some places 
—possibly in all. This however, so far as my 
observation has extended, is yet a matter of ex- 
periment. 

Iam apprehensive from what I have observed, 
that there is danger that teachers, in their anx- 
iety to refrain from this vulgar mode of punish- 
ment, may in some instances run into another 
extreme by which they measurably compromise 
their authority. They have recourse to a spe- 
cies of coaxing or flattery, which tends very 
much to weaken their authority in the estima- 
tion of the scholar. The impression is made 
upon his mind—an impression that he very 
readily receives, that the teacher does not really 
expect to exact implicit confideggeg, and conse- 
quently that he is not under obligation to render 
it. Now in dispensing with the rod, the 
teacher does not surrender one iota of his au- 
thority. He is only supposed to resort to a bet- 
ter mode of effectually sustaining it. Some.teach- 
ers will tell you they never punish ; yet they 
pull or cuff the ears, pull the hair, throw vio- 
lently upon the floor, and resort to other similar 
modes of correction. This is the most excep- 
tionable kind of corporal punishment. 

ORENZO PARSONS, 
Dept. Supt. Chautauque county. 
Westfield, Sept. 30, 1842. 


CHENANGO COUNTY. 
MEANS OF IMPROVING THE SCHOOLS. 


This can be done by building good and con- 
venient school houses, taking care that they 
have the necessary appendages, providing the 
necessary fuel, apparatus, &c. employing teach- 





| 





the means to defray the expense of a school, 
even for the length of time required by law to 
entitle them to a share of the public money. If 
a male teacher of the requisite qualifications is 
employed, an enlargement of the districts seems 
to be necessary. This, in many cases, can be 
done with the greatest ease. know of sec-, 
tions of this county, where three, and in some 
instances, four districts can be united in one, 
without any serious inconvenience to any one, 
while the public generally would be great- 
ty benefitted by it. True, some individuals 
would have further to go to get to school, but 
from this union of strength they could command 
funds sufficient to ensure a good school at.all 
times. *But if a union of districts cannot be ef- 
fected, the expenses might be greatly lessened 
and the moral and literary character of the 
schools greatly enhanced, by employing females. 
An objection to this, however, is that while fe- 
males are better calculated than males, to deal 
with children under the age of 12 or 15, they aree 
not so well calculated to instruct male pupils 
from 15 to 20 and upwards. But this objection 
can be removed by establishing in every town 
a sufficient number of schools, taught by males, 
to accommodate all male scholars of the last 
named ages, leaving the younger pupils to be 
taught by females in the districts as they now 
are. If some plan of this kind could be adopted 
and schools could be established on the common 
school system, by dividing a town into two,three 
or more districts, as circumstances might re- 
quire, where all the larger class of pupils might 
be instructed, it is believed the progress of pu- 
pils generally would be greatly increased, while 
the expenses of the system would be diminish- 
ed. Male pupils from fifteento twenty years of 
age, or twelve years of age, might walk two or 
three miles to a good school, without much dif- 
ficulty. 

Something seems necessary to be done to raise 
our schools from the condition in which they. 
now are, and place them in the condition they 
should be, and itis to be hoped that parents 
who have a regard for the welfare of their off- 
spring, who wish for happiness and repose in 
subsequent life,and who love their country,will 

ive this subject the consideration which its 
importance requires at their hands. 
ROSWELL K. BOURNE, 
Dept. Supt. of Com. Schools of Chenango co. 
Pitcher, Sept. 10th, 1842. 


CLINTON COUNTY. 
CHARACTER OF TEACHERS. 


Ishall divide teachers in reference to their 
qualifications, into four classes: The first class 
is composed of those teachers who combine the 
ability to impart instruction in a plain, varied 
and interesting manner, and the ability to go- 
vern, which consists mainiy in interesting, and 
making permanent the interest of the pu- 
pils, with a consistent and abiding conviction of 
the high responsibilities and important duties 
involved in the office of instructor. The se- 
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cond class consists of those who perhaps attach 
as much importance to the business of teaching, 
and are as anxious to excel, or rather to become 
successful teachers, and labor with untiring 
and commendable zeal; but from want of suffi- 
cient experience, natural tact, or ability, fail in 
some points, but are generally acceptable teach- 
ers. The third class is of those possessing 
much ability not brought into requisition, who 
teach while they abhor the business; because 
with them it is the easiest way to make money. 
Some of these have sufficient principle, others 
sufficient pride to induce them to do their duty; 
while others labor as little as possible, and 
dread the calls of visiters and inspectors, dig- 
nifying them with the name of interlopers. The 
fourth class of teachers are those who are to- 
tally unfit for the business, and contrive to while 
away the time in a monotonous series of most 
melancholy exercises of some of the physical 
organs, without ever disturbing the death-like 
quiet of the mental energies. Of this class I 
say nothing, fearing this is not a case where 
endurance ceases to be a virtue. Of the first 
mentioned class there are only about 20; of the 
second class there are about 100; of the third 
class about 50; of the fourth class about 30. 

The demand for guod teachers is increasing, 
and higher wages are offered than formerly.— 
Many districts, where the people were satisfied 
with cheap and incompetent teachers, now de- 
mand good teachers and offer good compensa- 
tion. Cheap teachers are not considered the 
best teachers. 


LIBRARIES. 


In the libraries of this county there are about 
eight thousand volumes. In many of the dis- 
tricts they are highly valued, well preserved, and 
much read. In some districts they are abused ; 
being lent out without having been covered, 
they become much worn, and the binding being 
miserable, is soon spoiled. In some districts. 
where they are covered with cambric, though 
much used, they are ina good state of preserva- 
tion. In comparatively few libraries are the 
books covered. In some they are covered when 
purchased, but were coverless in one week, 
and have been so since. I have told the libra- 
rians that unless they were covered I should re- 
port every case of delinquency to the Depart- 
ment. In a majority of the cases the books 
have all been read by the reading part of the 
districts, and sometimes half, one-third, and 
frequently all the books are in circulation. In 
the joint library of this village there are over 
one thousand volumes, with an average circula- 
tion of one hundred volumes. The books are 
beautifully covered, and the affairs of the libra- 
ry well managed. 

D.S. T. DOUGLASS, 
Deputy Superintendent. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY. 
MODL OF TEACHING ADOPTED IN THE SCHOOLS. 


With some exceptions the teachers have been 
superficial in their manner of instructing; 
and although they differ in many respects, yet 
the greater proportion of them agree in not re- 
quiring their pupils to investigate the subject of 
their studies for themselves, > not teach them 
how to learn in such a manner as to apply their 








knowledge to the best advantage, in being 
useful to themselves and beneficial to their fel- 
low creatures, by adapting that knowledge to the 
ordinary occupations of life: but confine their 
attentiontothe book, and in too many instances 
hear the lesson without giving any explanation 
to the scholar or any illustration of the exer- 
cise, and the scholar leaves the teacher without 
receiving any benefit from the recitation. One 
of the most prominent faults of teachers is, 
that they do not illustrate the different rules 
of arithmetic or grammar, as much as they 
ought, but permit their classes to pass over 
their lessons instead of understanding them, or 
giving evidence of a perfect knowledge by a pro- 
per explanation, pointing out a reason for each 
operation. Another fault in most teachers is, 
their failure to convey a instruction to the 
scholars in language suitable to their capaci- 
ties; the child not understanding the meaning of 
the words, takes no interest in the exercise, 
and receives no instruction or advantage. Ano- 
ther obstacle in the way of improvement in our 
common schools is, that scholars are advanced too 
fast,not understanding their lessons as they pro- 
ceed, and are put into studies above their capa- 
city, and being incapable of comprehending the 
subject of their lessons, make no progress, thus 
not only wasting their time and the means of 
improvement, but become discouraged, and nev- 
er make that proficiency which they would have 
made if they had not been improperly taught 
when commencing their education. I have 
seen scholars who were studying philosophy 
and algebra that could not bound their own 
town, read intelligibly or even spell correctly. 
But there are some exceptions; there are some 
teachers who understand their profession, and 
have the ability to instruct and commune with 
their pupils; who correctly explain the ele- 
ments to their scholars, and proceed regularly, 
thoroughly investigating every principle in the 
various branches of study, in such a manner 
that the scholar is capable of compreheng it, and 
the mind expands as the different subjects are 
unfolded, the scholar becomes interested and 
the improvement is rapid,—beyond our antici- 
Pations. 
CONDITION OF THE SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Perhaps the best barometer to ascertain the 
importance attached to the cause of education, 
and the interest manifested towards it, by any 
community, is the school house ; and certainly 
nothing affords more tangible evidence of the 
want of interest exhibited by the inhabitants 
of this county, towards district schools, than 
the number school houses in a dilapidated state 
which are still occupied though entirely unfit for 
schools. In some the broken windows are 
nailed up in such a manner, as to admit the 
wet and keep out the light in many instan- 
ces hats are used to supply the place of boards 
and glass, as more convenient, not only to keep 
out the cold and keep in the heat, but can be 
moved with less exertion. Some have the doors 
broken off from the hinges and then broken to 
pieces, rendering it almost impossible to secure 
the tenement from being occupied in the night 
as a stable; in others the clapboards are wanting 
in sufficient numbers to admit the pupils with- 
out the inconvenience of opening and shutting 
the door. The roofs of some are so destitute of 
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shingles that rain, and in winter snow, is admit- 
ted in such quantities as to cause the plastering to 
fall, and leave a free circulation of air through 
roof and wall overhead. Others are in such 
condition that the scholars cannot be warm or 
comfortable in ordinary weather, in the winter. 
Others are in such a situation, that a good 
teacher will not engage in the school on account 
of the condition of the house. Others again 
are located ina place, the most unpleasant for 





children, near a swamp or marsh, as the land 
there is of the least value, or on some bleak sum- 
mit, rendered inaccessible by ice or snow a con- 
siderable portion of the time in winter, or on 
the north side of a hill, the last place which 
should be selected as a site for a school house, 
with no play ground to make it a pleasant retreat 
for children. And a privy is considered as such 
an unnecessary appendage to a school house, 
that there are a number of towns in this county 
that have none inthem. In other towns they 
are not, I regret to say, in a much better situa- 
tion, on account of their being kept in sucha 
miserable condition. But there are districts 
which have large and commodious school houses, 
kept in good repair, with seats furnished with 
backs for the smaller scholars, and arranged in 
such a manner as to make them comfortable 
for the whole school. The room being ventila- 
ted in the proper manner, by lowering the up- 
per sash of the windows, to let the impure air 
pass off and to protect the children from cur- 
rents of air; these have a good supply of fuel for 
winter, wood sawed and piled up in the wood- 
house, ready for use, and a good well of pure 
water near, with fit accommodations for the 
children to enjoy exercise. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


There is evidently an improvement in the 
character and condition of the district schools 
in this county. In many districts a higher grade 
in the qualification of teachers is required; and 
the people realize that the character of the 
school depends entirely upon the character of 
the teachers. Acting upon this opinion, the ser- 
vices of those teachers are secured who can ac- 
complish something more than merely in- 
struct the young, in the first principles of an 
education ;—who inspire a thirst for knowledge, 
believing the object of school instruction is to 
implant in the youthful mind a desire for im- 
provement, and to teach things and not words. 
But still there is very much to be done. In some 
districts there is a diversity of opinion upon the 
subject of our schools, some wishing to employ 
a teacher who is well qualified, and‘ others act- 
ing upon the principle that a cheap teacher will 
answer, and endeavor to thwart the designs of 
those who want a good school; thus causing a 
division, and the consequence is they have no 
school for half of the time, and the school while 
continued is often worse than none. In many 
schools, the scholars are so irregular in their 
attendance that they make but little or no profi- 
ciency in their studies. Another evil loudly 
complained of is the variety of text books. 
Teachers cannot classify their scholars; in nu- 
merous instances, there are as many different 
books as scholars; thus preventing any arrange- 
ments of pupils into classes, obliging the teach- 
er to hear each scholar separately, the recita- 
tions being gone through in a hurried manner, 





without having any opportunity of explaining 
or illustrating the lesson. 

That a more thorough examination of teach. 
ers and schools is required, in order to promote 
their welfare, is evident; and until this is ac- 
complished, our schools will not flourish, and af- 
ford suitable means for the improvement of the 
juvenile mind, or satisfy the expectations of 


the community. 
DAVID G. WOODIN, 
Dept, Supt. Com. Schools of Columbia Co. 
Austerlitz, Sept. 29, 1842. 


CORTLAND COUNTY. 
METHOD OF TEACHING. 


The cardinal, and to a greater or less extent, 
universa] defect in the system of teaching in our 
schools, consists in a constant appeal made to 
the memory, instead of the understanding—the 
thinking and reflective faculties. The higher 
powers of the mind are thus not called into ac- 
tion. Mere names or facts, isolated from their 
meanings and logical connexions, though stam- 
ped in characters seemingly indelible, on the 
memory, are soon swept away by the abrasion 
of that mighty current of incidents which fill up 
the sum of human life; and if retained, to what 
end? The boy who has been shewn merely 
mechanically, how to obtain the answer to his 
problem, though he should be able in after life 
to recollect the process, so far as that particular 
problem is concerned, is as incapable as he 
would otherwise have been, of solving other 
questions resting on principles precisely analo- 
gous. Instead of a principle, he learned a fact 
—a mere fact, barren and worthless for all the 
practical purposes of life. 

I do not believe the full and glaring extent of 
the evil here complained of, is known to the 
proprietors of our schools. It was not certainly 
by myself, before the execution of official duties 
forced upon me the painful discovery. If the 
evil is generally understood, its consequences 
would seem to be but very imperfectly appreci- 
ated. Take, for example, the study of our lan- 
guage. The pupil is taught to spell words—to 
read words—and as if to carry absurdity to its 
climax, to parse words—utterly ignorant of the 
meaning of those words! Not only their pre- 
cise definitions are not known, but in the words 
not in common colloquial use, in most instances 
no approximation to their meaning can be giv- 
en. And, as would be the natural inference, 
where such a state of things exists, this igno- 
rance is not confined to the pupil. Many teach- 
ers of much experience, and respectable reputa- 
tion, when called upon to define the words they 
have pronounced for spelling, heard read, and 
heard parsed for twenty years, fail utterly! 

Resolvable to the same radical error in the 
theory of teaching, the want of a systematic ha- 
bit of familiar explanation and demonstration, 
of analysis and synthesis, on the part of the 
teacher and pupil, is observable in the other de- 
partments of science pursued in our schools. In 
arithmetic, for example, though the black-board 
hangs in the school-room, it was rarely used for 
explanation or demonstration, when I entered 
upon my official duties. The ability to explain 
and elucidate is one of the highest and rarest 
accomplishments of the teacher, and one which 
does not always accompany the highest grade 
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of scientific attainment. The evils which result 
from its disuse in schools are obvious. Un- 
practised by the teacher, the more intricate 
propositions in the higher branches of study are 
not clearly grasped by the yet untrained mind 
of the pupil; unpractised by the pupils, in the 
first place, the teacher can have no surety that 
the proposition is fully mastered by the learn- 
er; and in the second, if so mastered, that the im- 
pression on the understanding and memory are 
sufficiently clear and well defined to be perma- 
nent. No scholar can be unaware of the fact 
that the mind will often grasp with seeming 
clearness, the solution or demonstration given 
by another, yet if left here, will subsequently 
find itself utterly unable to repeat the steps of 
that solution ; and the indistinct perception of 
the truth will grow dimmer and dimmer until 
entirely lost. 


GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE. 

That the government of the school should be 
a moral government, instead of one of mere 
force; that the higher and better parts of the 
child’s nature should be appealed to, to keep 
him in the path of duty, instead of his dread of 
bodily suffering, is a truth much more generally 
recognized and acted upon than formerly. The 
practice of laying down a set of rules, or by- 
laws, for the regulation of the school, and using 
the rod or the ferule for every infraction of 
them, the only gradation in punishment being 
in the number of the blows inflicted, is fast 
wearing away. So far as severity or laxity of 
discipline is concerned, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of those terms, more err on the side of the 
latter than the former. Yet, among those who 
incline to neither extreme of bad government, it 
is rare to finda decided instance of good govern- 
ment. 

The mild, dignified and uniform exterior, the 
same to-day and to-morrow, and under every 
change of circumstance; the earnest and ever 
manifest solicitude in the pupil’s welfare ; the 
kind and well timed word of encouragement to 


the well-doer; the no less kind, and the fervent! 


appeal to the moral sense, the pride and the 


feelings of the wrong-doer; the cool, patient, | treme cases, cannot be denied. 


and strictly equitable examination, and subse- 
quent punishment in cases of gross delinquency; 


how rarely do we find qualities and practices | 


like these united in the same person ? 

There are, in fact, very few teachers who 
properly appreciate the high importance of a’ 
correct system of school government, or have 
given to the subject anything like a proper de- 
gree of investigation and reflection. And the 

ublic have investigated and considered the sub- 
Ject still less. With both, the mere preserva- 
tion of a certain degree of order, or rather, a 
certain degree of silence and submission, during 
school hours, appears to be all that is regarded 
as coming within this department of duty; and 
it would seem to. matter little by what means 
subordination is preserved, if it can be done 
without too great a severity and frequency of 
corporal discipline. If it is effected by hiring, 
7 scolding, by threatening, or by a mixture of 
all three, it is all the same ; and I have seen 
teachers who were regarded as prodigies of 
successful —* who kept their pupils 
in a state of crouching alarm, by occasional in- 
stances of terrible severity, and by wearing at 
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all intermediate times, the air and aspect of a 
beast of prey ready to pounce upon its victim. 
*“T do not find it necessary to whip often,” is 
the self-gratulatory remark frequently made by 
=r men, ‘*but when I do, I make a business 
of it.” ' 

That order and obedience are the first aim of 
school government, is most true. That it is 
necessary for the good of the scholar, for its 
effects on his mind and character, as well as on 
his present literary progress, is a proposition 
which will never be disputed by a man of intel- 
ligence. But in securing this end, the teacher 
should never forget that he is dealing with mo- 
ral and accountable beings. Children are capa- 
ble of understanding and appreciating the dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong, far earlier 
in life than is generally supposed. Appealing 
to these considerations, teaches the child self 
respect, ‘‘ Treat him like a man,” as the 
phrase is, and he will attempt to act up to the 
character thus assigned him. I have seen a 
boy who had been pronounced an incorrigible 
reprobate, and flogged almost into a state of 
physical callousness, become dutiful, affection- 
ate, and emulous in the path cf duty, by a new 
teacher assuming the control of him, who com- 
menced by treating and trusting him as if he had 
never departed from that path. The teacher 
who assumes the charge of a school should for- 
tify his mind with more than ‘‘ triple brass 7 
against the entrance of those prejudices against 
particular pupils, which injudicious persons are 
usually found so willing to instil into him, under 
the mistaken idea that they are friendly cautions. 
And should there be those, who by their own or 
by the fault of their teachers, have become har- 
dened and are prone to disobey, they should, 
beyond all question, be objects of peculiar cha- 
rity and forbearance—of the gentle and attract- 
ive inflences of sympathy and kindness. Where 
force has been tried and failed to break the 
stubbornness of the disposition, its continuance 
only hardens, as pounding hardens steel; the 
attempt should then be made to fuse the feelings 
of the offender in the crucible of love. 

That the rod must be resorted to in some ex- 
Its use is sanc- 
ticned by intelligent experience, and if it were 
wanting, the high authority of inspiration. But 
I hold the following to be well established prin- 
ciples: That it should not be used, except asa 
last resort, and after all other suitable means 
have failed; that its use should never be threat- 
ened, as “‘ do this, or I will whip you,” or con- 
sidered the commonand only penalty of offence; 
that it is better for both teacher and pupil to 
to keep the rod out of sight, as if it were ex- 
pected and anticipated that it would never be 
necessary to resort to it. 

Grotesque punishments, calculated to expose 
the offender to laughter and derision, though 
frequently very effectual in deterring from the 
repetition of the offence, are not, on the whole, 


| profitable. They blunt the sensibilities and de- 


grade the pupil in his own estimation. With 
what hope of success could the higher and bet- 
ter feelings and principles of the child be invok- 
ed, who had just been treated as if he possessed 
none, and made to play the ape, for the diver- 
sion and scorn of his fellows ? 

The best method to keep children orderly in 
schools is, as a general rule, to keep them em- 
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ployed and amused. Should any reasonable 
man expect the child of five or six years, or in- 
deed of any age, to sit bolt upright for three 
whole hours, except during one or two recita- 
tions of five minutes each, and a play spell of 
about the same length? Should the scholar, 
during the remaining two hours and three-quar- 
ters, be required to sit immovable and silent as 
a statue, with the mind and body equally unem- 
ployed, and this too, on a seat, as it often hap- 
pens, too high to allow his feet to reach the 
floor, with no back to it, or one which is entirely 
perpendicular? Let him who thinks so, try the 
effects of such an experiment on himself. There 
are innumerable devices by which the teacher 
of tact can divert the attention of his pupils, and 
preserve them from lethargy on the one hand, 
and disorder,uneasiness or mischief on the other. 
More frequent play spells, in the case of very 
small children; permitting them to stand on 
their feet when fatigued ; the use of slates to 
form letters or pictures, and a thousand inde- 
scribable expedients, conduce to this end, and 
add to the happiness, progress, and the physical 
health of the pupil. When it actually becomes 
necessary to directly punish with the rod, the 
circumstances of the case should be coolly and 
patiently inquired into ; the decision or sentence 
pronounced without anger, and on strict princi- 
ples of equity; and the penalty inflicted as 
though it were a painful but unavoidable duty. 
When revenge nerves the arm and anger gives 
impetus to the blow, and when these passions 
speak their revolting language through the 
countenance and the words of the misnamed 
instructer, it requires no vaticinatory spirit to 
foretell the effects of his ministrations—of the 
living example, opposed though it may be, to 
the dead precept. 

AGENTS OPERATING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 

THE SCHOOLS. 


As a general thing, the great preventive of 
popular co-operation, is popular apathy, or ra- 
ther a want of knowledge of the necessity of 
such co-operation. It is common-to charge the 
inactivity of the people in educational matters, 
entirely to indifference in reference to the whole 
subject, in other words, indifference to the good 
of their offspring. Observation has brought me 
to a different conclusion. That there are in- 
stances of stolid and brutal indifference; that 
there are occasional instances of those who are 
so ignorant themselves as to be entirely insensi- 
ble to the benefits of education, is no doubt true. 
But having again and again seen the tear of un- 
controllable emotion start from the eyes of those 
pronounced the most callous and indifferent, at 
even the casual praise bestowed on the progress 
and attainments of their children ; having again 
and again listened to the earnest and feeling 
promise ‘‘to thereafter discharge the duties 
which a parent owes to the schools,” from not 
only those who are usually the most active in 
such matters, but from men even whose entrance 
into the school-room excited a smile of wonder 
and derision, I have learned to be slow in arri- 
ving at that conclusion which pronounces a fa- 
ther or mother ever indifferent to the welfare of 
their offspring. The people at large have not 
been taught that they have a duty and a labor 
to perform in this matter, or brought to the 
knowledge that they can so effectually aid in the 





advancement of education. Many of them ori- 
ginally the pioneers in an untrod wilderness, 
few or none of them having possessed early ad- 
vantages at all equal to those which their la- 
bors and their privations have procured for 
their children, they little dream that they can 
become the eflicient coadjutors of scholars and 
educationists, in the high task of improving our 
common school system; still less, that their co- 
operation would prove the mightiest lever of 
educational progress. To correct this error, 
and enlist this co-operation, I conceive to be one 
of the first and most important duties of a deputy 
superintendent. 


The District School Journal.—This valuable 
publication, containing in a condensed form the 
most important educational statistics and infor- 
mation of the day, and by a beneficent provision 
in our laws, sent gratuitously to every school 
district in the state, is doing an incredible 
amount of good, in popularizing a species of 
knowledge so important, and hitherto so little 
attended to; and by keeping every portion of 
the state advertised of the educational improve- 
ments, discoveries, etc., made in the most fa- 
vored regions of it, and in other countries. As 
the vehicle of the official communications of the 
Superintendent, it possesses a peculiar value to 
all in any way connected with our common 
schools. Yet I am ashamed to say, there are 
districts in Cortland county which do not take 
this paper from the post-office. The prejudices 
and misapprehensions which have existed in re- 
lation to it, are however fast wearing away. 


AGENTS OPERATING AGAINST THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


Districts too large or too small.—In densely 
populated districts, particularly in villages, the 
school is frequently entirely too large to be 
placed under the care of a single teacher, and 
in sparsely populated country districts, the op- 
posite evil prevails. In the former, the over- 
tasked teacher has no time to do justice tu his 
school. Every suggestion for improvement is 
met, and necessarily so, with the plea of a want 
of time. Every exercise is hurried, and the 
proper explanations or illustrations are entirely 
precluded. Schools in many of our villages, are 
kept in this condition for years, from a reluc- 
tance to weaken them by division. If the dis- 
trict is divided, and as it would generally result, 
two small ones formed out of it, the expense of 
maintaining two highly qualified male teachers, 
becomes onerous. The gradation or union sys- 
tem offers a ready and unexpensive method of 
obviating the effects of an over-crowded school, 
without falling into the opposite difficulty. By 
placing the advanced scholars under a teacher 
of corresponding attainments, and the smaller 
under a female teacher whose services can be 
more cheaply obtained, and who is better calcu- 
lated to teach them, the progress of both de- 
partments is sufficiently accelerated to far more 
than compensate for the small additional ex- 
pense. Strange as it may appear, 2 system, 
the benefits of which would seem to be so obvi- 
ous, is too great an innovation on long estab- 
lished customs, to be introduced without diffi- 
culty. Crowded districts continue to sub- 
mit to the disadvantages of their situation 
or prostrate their energies, and place it out o 
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their power to support schools of the first rank, 
by division. 

Small schools and weak districts are frequent- 
ly unavoidable, without embracing an extent of 
territory which would render it difficult for 
those living the most remote to reach the school 
house, during the more inclement periods of the 
year. It is doubtless better for the pupil to 
submit to some inconvenience, to obtain the be- 
nefits of a good school, than to be furnished with 
@ poor one near at hand. When the burthenof 
supporting the teacher falls on a few, it is rare 
to find a sufficient combination of wealth and 
public spirit, to hire teachers of the first grade. 

~ A short school and a poor school, is the too fre- 
quent result. The children fall behind, and re- 
main behind those in more favored sections. 
A class of teachers spring up and are retained 
in these backward schools, which, as an impor- 
tant obstacle to the advance of popular educa- 
tion, demands a separate consideration. 


Poor Teachers for Poor Schools.—Parents and 
trustees are often found entertaining the opin- 
ion that a poorly qualified teacher *‘ will answer 
all the purposes” for a backward school. I 
have been repeatedly informed by inspectors, 
that it is a common occurrence for the trustees 
of these backward districts to present a teacher 
concededly deficient, for examination, and de- 
mand a certificate for him almost as a matter of 
right, on the ground that he is ‘‘ qualified to 
teach their school, and they are able to employ 
no other.” And inspectors have frequently giv- 


en their certificates to such applicants, on con- 
dition that they should teach a particular speci- 
fied school of this class! 

It requires no spirit of prophecy to foretell 
the inevitable result of views and practices like 


these. The backward school will ever remain 
a backward school—the unqualified teacher,ever 
unqualified. 

There are no districts which are unable to 
maintain a female teacher of the first grade of 
qualification Such are infinitely preferable to: 
half-qualified male teachers, in the winter as 
well as the summer school. Should there be 
those among the older pupils so lost to propriety 
and decency, as to forcibly resist the authority 
of a female teacher, the law arms trustees with 
power to remove such moral nuisances from the 
school. Should it prove unavoidable, a prompt 
exercise of this authority in one or two instan- 
ces, would render a further resort to it unneces- 
sary. 


Change of Teachers.—The constant change of 
teachers is a great obstacle to the success of our 
schools. It takes the teacher a considerable 
portion of his first term to become acquainted 
with the capacities, the dispositions, the springs 
of action—the mental and moral idiosyncracies 
of his several pupils, and cael , of the 
course to be pursued and the motives to be ad- 
dressed, to urge each one onward in the path of 
duty, and in the acquisition of knowledge. 
Teacher and pupil should know each other, and 
always be able to calculate the precise effects 
of a given line of conduct, oneach other. When 
all this is accomplished, and in the case of a 
teacher in whom full confidence is reposed, 
what can be the practical advantage of throw- 
ing it away, and requiring the same steps 


comparatively wasted, before the same experi- 
ence can be attained by a new teacher? No 
idea can be more erroneous, or mischievous in 
its consequences than the one that a frequent 
change of teachers is necessary to sustain the 
interest and continue the advancement of the 
pupil. As well might it be asserted that the 
hand skilled to touch every chord, to avoid its 
discords and draw forth its harmonies, would 
better be supplied by one which is a stranger to 
the instrument. 

The length of time during which a teacher 
has taught in the same district, should be re- 
garded as an index of the estimate placed on 
his services by the inhabitants of the district, as 
well as of his own stability of character. And 
in the case of the really qualified teacher, it is 
equally an index of the stability of his employ- 
ers. . 

Dissentions in School Districts.—It is humili- 
ating to enumerate contention between neigh- 
bors, as one of the hindrances to the success of 
our schools, or to think that men whose child- 
ren must drink at the same common fountain of 
knowledge, should pollute and dry up the wa- 
ters by animosities, often as trivial in their in- 
ception as they are desolating in their effects. 
Yet that such a state of things exists with far 
too great frequency—that the disease oftentimes 
assumes a chronic and almost incurable form— 
an educational officer constantly traversing the 
school districts, holding intercourse with their 
inhabitants, and often compelled to act as the 
arbiter of their differences, cannot but know. 
It is surely a painful and revolting spectacle to 
witness neighbors, men sometimes of conceded 
respectability, banded against each other in 
every thing pertaining to the school, with a 
zeal and acrimony equalling that of the most 
heated political factionists, making their first 
annual struggle for ascendancy at the annual 
meeting for the election of trustees, the defeated 
minority refusing to enter with cordiality into 
the support of the school, withdrawing their 
children on frivolous pretexts, and oftentimes 
attempting to destroy the reputation and the 
usefulness of the teacher, yet black as is the 
picture, its counterpart is not wanting in noto- 
rious and undeniable reality. 


BASIS OF APPORTIONMENT OF THE SCHOOL 
MONEY IN THE DISTRICTS. 


The basis of apportionment being made 
to depend upon the number of children residing 
in the several districts, without reference to at- 
tendance at school, operates unequally, and 
gives to a certain class of districts privileges not 
enjoyed by others. In the country there are 
few children of the proper age who do not at- 
tend the common schools during a greater or 
less period annually, and share in the advanta- 
ges of the public money. In villages where 
there are more who do not attend, and where 
other kinds of schools usually withdraw a con- 
siderable portion, those who attend the common 
schools receive the benéfits of a larger share of 
public money than those do who attend in the 
country. Indeed, by these means, the village 

schools become, in some instances, in effect, al- 
most or entirely free schools. It certainly would 
produce & more even and equitable distribution 
of the school moneys, to make attendance the 
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dence, It might not be expedient, however, to 
place the minimum of attendance higher than 
two or three months, for this purpose. 
HENRY S. RANDALL, 
Dept. Supt. for Cortland Co. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
ELECTION OF TRUSTEES. 


We republish Sec. 12 of the new School Act, that 
those districts who choose these important offices in 
the autumn, may act for the best interests of the 
schools. Upon the trustees mainly depends their 
improvement ; with their zealous co-operation, the 
district school may be made the nursery of an in- 
telligent, virtuous and prosperous people. 

Sec. 12. The trustees of each of the several 








school districts next hereafter to be chosen, shall be | 
| Europe. : 


divided by lot into three classes, to be numbered one, 
two and three ; the term of office of the first class 
shall be one year, of the second, two, and of the 
third, three ; and one trustee only shall thereafter 
annually be elected, who shall hold his office for 
three years, and until a successor shall be duly elect- 
ed or appointed. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of either of the trustees, during the period for 
which he or they shall have been respectively elect- 
ed, the person or persons chosen or appointed to fill 
such vacancy shall hold the office only for the unex- 
pired term so becoming vacant. 





LIBRARY MONEY. 


We call the attention of trustees to the following 
important provision of the School Law : 


See. 15. And no portion of the library money shall 
be apportioned or paid to any district or part of a 
district, unless it shall appear from the last annual 
report of the trustees, that the library money re- 
ceived at the last preceding apportionment was duly 
expended according to law, on or before the first 
day of October subsequent to such apportionment. 





METHODS OF TEACHING. 


The rote method, the mere repetition of words, 
although the worst, is the most common in our 


schools. It appears most frequently in teaching 
grammer, where technical rules are often applied 
with exactness to the difficult poetry of Milton and 
Thomson, by pupils who cannot write a simple 
sentence without violating the most’ common prin- 
ciples of language; and the same evil pervades to 
some extent, every branch of education. What is 
in the book is recited, but not understood; the memory 
is often crowded with facts, that lie like foreign 
substances in the mind, imparting no vigor to-its 
faculties, because not assimilating with the knowl- 
edge already acquired. 

To break up this slavish dependence upon the book, 
to awaken curiosity, animate and guide inquiry, 
form habits of thinking soundly, judging independ- 
ently and acting rightly ;—these are the appropriate. 
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the essential duties of the teacher, and until they 
are fulfilled, our schools will continue to disappoint 
the hopes of parents and philanthropists, and betray 
the highest interests of society. , 

To aid in displacing bad, and introducing good 
methods into our schools, is a leading object of this 
Journal ; and in laboring to accomplish it, we have 
presented the various plans in use in the best schools 
of this country and Europe, and we trust, not with- 
out effect. At this time, we shall briefly describe 
an exercise, which we found some years since in 
successful operation, in a small district school in 
Ontario, and which we have since introduced into 
many schools in this county with gratifying results. 
Though original with the young teacher from whom 
we borrowed it, it is almost identical with exercis- 
es that have long been popular in the best schools of 


AN EXERCISE ON TOPICS. 

At the beginning of the last half hour of the 
day, when the pupils are usually too weary to study 
with much profit, and too restless to be controlled 
without difficulty, let the teacher by signal, direct 
the books to be put aside, and the pupils to ar- 
range themselves conveniently for him to talk to 
thein familiarly, and for them to reply in concert. 
The teacher announces something familiar and inter- 
esting, as the subject of the exercise. Suppose it to 
be iron. The children are first asked to name the 
common metals. They reply iron, lead, copper, tin, 
silver, gold. Which are the precious metals? What 
is the most useful metal? What are its uses? Or 
what is made of it? Let the children name over 
everything they know tv be made of iron, and if 
any of the more apt scholars anticipate the slower 
minds, let the teacher so order the exercise that 
every child will impart all the knowledge he pos- 
sesses. Inthis manner they will be taught to think ;— 
and the same children who a few moments since 
were sluggish, wayward and restless, will now be 
animated and happy. The teacher next tells them 
some interesting facts about iron ; in what state it 
is found ; how it is separated from the ore ; made 
into steel, and of its immense increase of value by 
being formed into the springs of watches, &c., &c. 
The children are then told to write it on the last 
page of their copy books with the date of the month. 

A subject is now given out for the morrow. Sup- 
pose it to be salt This is written on the black 
board, or on a slate hung on the wall, in large let- 
ters, and the children are directed to come pre- 
pared to tell all they know about it ;—how, and 
where it is made? Where it is found in masses? 
Where there is a salt mountain? A salt desert? 
What is the comparative strength of our salt springs, 
and of ocean brine? What are the uses of salt, &., 
The following day the exercise is attended to; 
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the word written in the copy book and the date ; 
and a new subject written on the black board. On 
each succeeding day there should be a similar exer- 
cise, and on the last day of the weck, all should be 
reviewed. 

The topicé must be selected with care, and vari- 
ed to keep up theinterest. The different articles of 
food and dress ; the instincts of certain animals ; 
Washington, Franklin, truth, attention, &c. all are 
well adapted to interest and improve the children. 

THE ADVANTACES OF THIS EXERCISE. 

It redeems a sixth part of the school time, the 
last half hour,—which in a great majority of our 
schools, is aliost lost,—making it the most useful 
and interesting portion of the day. 

It awakens the interest of the children in the ob- 
jects about them, teaching them to observe closely, 
and question freely of their properties and uses; 
while every advance in knowledge, opens new sour- 
ces of thought. 

It awakens the interest of the parents. The child’s 
questions at home, will compel the parent to recall 
his own knowledge, and the book will be resorted to, 
to solve the difficulty. Thus an interest in reading is 
promoted, and the District School Libraries are made 
useful. 

It compels the teacher to improve himself ; for 
he must prepare for these exercises ; it is not all 
laid down in a book, with a key to make it easy; 
it must, much of it, come out of the head, and un- 
less preparation is made, the questions of the chil- 
dren will soon sound the shallows of the teacher’s 
ignorance. A good teacher will not like it the less, 
that it imposes the task of self improvement, and 
since our District Libraries furnish the means, 
wherever there is zeal and fidelity, there will be 
no difficulty in preparing for this exercise. 

And what we deem most important, it will force 
the school out of the deep rut of routine, in which it 
has been dragging along for so many years, and by 
making one change for the better, make other re- 
forms easy. 

At the examination, and no school should ever 
close without an examination, the eopy books contain- 


ing the lists of topics should be handed to the visitors, | ¥ 


with the request that they will question the chil- 
dren. We have examined a school where the to- 
pies of seventy conversations were thus entered, and 
we have seldom witnessed so much delight as beam- 
ed in the faces of every parent present. They felt 
that their children had learned something. 





STATE CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION, 
as teachers of common schools, under the 10th sec- 
tion of the late school act, have been granted to the 
following individuals: 

Nathan E. Windsur, of Cortland. 
Arch’d Nichols, of Salisbury, Herkimer. 





HOW TO TEACH. 





Albany, July 15, 1843. 
Francis DwicurT, Esq. 

Dear Sir:—The objects of education are, to 
illustrate the duties of life, and qualify for their 
performance; and to be truly saleakle, it must 
embrace all the necessary branches, and enter 
thoroughly into each of them. Ido not design 
in this communication, to specify the branches 
which a finished education should include; I 
shall rather confine myself to what constitutes 
a thorough and proper acquaintance with any 
of them, and the difficulties in the way of their 
acquisition, in a proper and adequate degree, in 
our common schools. 

It is a sage and familiar aphorism, that, 
‘what is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well.” By parity of reason, what is worth 
learning at all, is worth learning well. And 
every branch of knowledge, whether in a com- 
mon or liberal education, is either valuable or 
worthless—not to say dangerous—in proportion 
as it is thoroughly or imperfectly understood. 
The reader, however excellent and well-cultiva- 
ted may be his voice—however clear and dis- 
tinct his articulation—however just and proper 
his emphasis—however manly and appropriate 
his tones, if he but fail in propriety of accentu- 
ation, can never be. heard with pleasure, and 
will often fail to give the sense of his author. 
In spelling, if the simple and obvious fact be 
overlooked, of the tendency of a, o, and i, in 
final unaccented syllables, toslide into the sound 
of short u; and of e, in the same situation, to 
acquire the short sound of uor i; though every 
other principle of our extremely irregular, per- 
plexing and disgraceful orthography, be com- 
pletely mastered, scarcely cana single line be 
written, without giving frequent proofs of igno- 
rance. And to take an illustration from gram- 
mar, who, however perfect in other respects his 
grammatical knowledge may be, if he has failed 
to learn, that contingency and futurity must 
unite to change the present tense of verbs gen- 
erally, and the present and imperfect of to be, 
from the indicative to the subjunctive form, can 
write evena familiar letter, without offering 
violence to the ‘‘ jus et norma loquendi” of his 
vernacular tongue? Now, what is true in rela- 
tion to these branches, is equally true of all 
others; this needs no-proof. 

Few, comparatively, of the young misses of 
our land, on finishing their last term at school, 
can tell how much a dress would cost at a 
given sum a yard. And quite as few of the 
oung men of our country can tell the value 
of thirty bushels of wheat, at ten shillings and 
three-fifths a bushel. Why is this so? Not, 
certainly, because there has been no school in 
their districts a sufficient length of time; nor 
because they are incapable of learning. What 
then is the reason? Simply this. The course 
and manner of instruction in most of our com- 
mon schools, is radically defective and inade- 
quate. It is not thorough. In every philoso- 


phical plan of study, is there a commencement, a 
progress, and a completoin; but to the blunder- 
ing methods of teaching in most of our schools, 
there is neither beginning, middle nor end. All 
is anarchy and confusion, and the effect of such 
a course upon the pupils, is, to confirm them in 
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ignorance. Let me illustrate the subject. Far- 
mer Slack hasa garden, which, with proper 
culture, might become an Eden of beauty and 
fertility. But he does not know what proper 
cultivation is ; he does every thing in the wrong 
time, and then only half does it. He half fences 
it—half ploughs it—half seeds it—half weeds it 
—half watches it, and after all this half-way 
work obtains not a quarter of a crop; though 
he has spent more time and labor on it than 
would have been necessary with proper appli- 
cation, to furnish vegetables for half the town. 
Very like this garden and gardener are many, 
very many of those fields of mental and moral 
improvement, upon which the benefactions of 
the state are literallysquandered. Whatthough 
the sunbeams and showers of heaven fall upon 
the garden, and warm and fertilize its soil? 
The hand of the cultivator is not guided by sci- 


ence and philosophy, and those gifts of Provi-| 


dence might as well have fallen upon a rock. 
And what though the fostering care of our lib- 
eral and enlightened legislature, is in every 
school house in the state, if the districts will 
not lend their co-operation? All depends upon 
the people—the sovereign people. They can 
scout ignorance from our borders, and breathe 
the breath of life into science, morality, and im- 
provement; and when they wil it, it will be done. 
I take no pleasure in writing such hard things 
against our schools. I state them because they 
are facts;and because I desire, by arousing the 
people to the reality of their existence, to work 
their extinction; and thus open the way for such 
improvements in the methods of instruction as are 
indicated by the spirit of the age, and the accu- 
mulating results of philosophy and experience. 
In these, inductive, systematic, thorough-going, 
demonstrative instruction, is a prominent fea- 
ture. Applied to arithmetic, they require the 
learner, in the language of an eminent master 
of that science—to ‘‘ understand every, thing as 
he goes along.” The first principles should be 
thoroughly understood in the first place, and 
their application afterwards. I shall not here 
point. out any particular method of attaining 
these ends, for no two accomplished teachers 
would probably agree upon any one, to the ex- 
clusion of all others, nor applying the same to 
different minds, or the same mind under differ- 
ent circumstances. That teacher who is not 
acquainted with the philosophy of mind, and 
cannot modify the general methods of instruc- 
tion to the complexional varieties of intellectual 
character, has mistaken his calling. The doc- 
trine that I wish fo lay down here, is, that nu- 
meration should be accurately, thoroughly and 
familiarly understood by the pupil, before he 
advances to addition, and cach of the fundmental 
rules, before he proceeds to the next; that he 
should know the nature of simple numbers, be- 
fore he proceeds to compound or denominate 
ones, and how multiplication and division are 
concise methods of performing a series of addi- 
tions and subtractions ; that he learn the pro- 
perties of fractions, vulgar and decimal, and 
perceive the reason for all the steps in reduction, 
before he enters upon the rule of three. In 
learning this rule, his first acquisition should 
be, an accurate acquaintance with the doctrine 
of proportion. From this, the transition will 
be easy and natural, to a clear comprehension 
of all the principles of the rule in question. 





And not more difficult will be the perception, 
that almost every other rule in arithmetic, is 
only a modification of this.—(To be continued.) 
I am, dear sir, yours respectfully, 
JOHN REYNOLDS. 





GERMAN SCHOOLS. 





We extract from a paper in the first volume 
of Essays on Education, published by the Cen- 
tral Society of England, the following passages 
in reference to the kinds of instruction adopted 
in the German Schools. They will be found 
full of valuable suggestions. The schools of 
Germany have gone through several stages, and 
have arrived, in some parts of the country, ata 
state which we may hope our own will hereaf- 
ter reach. Before 1770, they were in as low a 
condition as any now amongst ours, and for 
similar reasons. Any person was deemed com- 
petent to give instruction ; and it was not un- 
common for persons, who had failed in other 
pursuits, to have recourse to teaching as a last 
desperate resort. About the beginning of the 
present century, a great change took place. 
Teaching was admitted to be an art requiring 
as much preparation as any other, and in which 
no one could hope to excel who had not learned 
its principles from some one competent to teach, 
or from long experience and practice. Schools 
for teachers were established, and the occupa- 
tion became a profession. Modes of instruction 
came to be considered quite as important as the 
branches taught, and were gradually improved. 
They are not yet considered as brought to per- 
fection, but are the objects of special attention, 
particularly at the Normal Schools. 

‘The first leading principle, which may be 
considered as including all the others, is, that 
instruction is not the same thing with stuffing 
the memory of children with a great number of 
facts and notions. It is rather to be directed to 
the other mental powers, which are to be rous- 

d, developed, exercised, and cultivated. It 
rther has to refine and moderate the passions, 
to cultivate the religious and moral feelings, and 
to direct the mental activity to good purposes. 
It is evident that this object cannot be attained 
by pursuing one general plan of instruction, and 
that the individual qualities of every child must 
not be lost sight of. Instruction, therefore, 
ceases to be a handicraft, to be exercised ac- 
cording to a few simple rules, ina uniform man- 
ner ; it becomes an art; and, as the intimate 


combination of extensive knowledge, sound’ 


sense, and a profound acquaintance with hu- 
man nature, is required, for the purpose of ex- 
ercising it with good success, it may with truth 
be called a very difficult art. 

‘* Teaching, in its common signification, and 
instructing, are by no means synonymous ; as 
the former generally implies only the imparting 
of some kind of knowledge, and the impressing 
it strongly on the memory of the student. But 
instructing means to help the student in ac- 
quiring or appropriating to himself any kind 
of knowledge, or in forming the habit of per- 
forming certain tasks with facility. This can- 
not be effected without a steady activity of the 
mental powers on the side of the student; and, 
where this activity is not excited and kept up, 
the desired end cannot be attained. In endeav- 
oring to create this activity, the art of the teach- 
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er displays itself most conspicuously. His bu- 
Siness is not to save to the students all trouble 
and labor by explaining everything to them ; 
but he must have sufficient sagacity to distin- 
guish where, and how far, the knowledge and 
mental powers of the child alone are sufficient 
for the performance of the task, and where, and 
how far, his own interference is required. A 
teacher who, following up this idea, has acquir- 
ed by experience a certain tact in thus dealing 
with the children under his care, may be certain 
that he will succeed in exciting and maintaining 
their attention, and in implanting in their minds 
a thirst for knowledge and the habit of mental 
activity. 

‘* Explanations on the side of the teacher, 
and performances on the side of the children, 
will therefore follow one another alternately. 
In giving the children tasks to perform, or pro- 
blems to solve, the sound sense and experience 
of the teacher are put to the test. They must 
be neither too easy nor too difficult. In the 
first case, the attention of the child slackens, 
and relapses into inactivity ; in the second, it 
makes perhaps repeated efforts, but finding them 
useless, it becomes discouraged and remiss in 
its work. If either of these cases happen re- 
peatedly, the mind of the child gets into the ha- 
bit of working, at the best, only by starts; and, 
if the whole course of teaching consists of such 
mistakes on the part of the teacher, there will 
be a danger of all mental energy being drowned 
by his want of capacity for the due performance 
of the duties of his office.” 

The following extract gives an outline of a 
subject of the greatest importance in a system 
of instruction, and one in which, as yet, scarcely 
any progress has been made in the Common 
Schools of this country. We are confident that 
this is laying the foundation where it should be 
laid. The method of instruction here pointed 
out consists in making the child familiar with 
the objects about him, their properties, posi- 
tions, and relations, and, by means of these, 
teaching the words by which those objects, pro- 
perties, and relations are expressed. This is 
the natural method, and the true one. Lan- 
guage, thus taught, is significant and intelligible. 
Words stand as the representatives of real ob- 
jects, and of ideas already comprehended. The 
child is made to observe, to compare, to reason, 
to think, to conclude; and he uses language to 
express his observations, comparisons, reason- 
ings, thoughts, and conclusions. By the com- 
ion processes of instruction, words are too com- 
monly learned without things or ideas. We in- 
troduce this account here, therefore, and we 
point to it, and declare, distinctly and emphati- 


cally—Here is an indication of one great reform 
to be made in teachiug. . . " 


** KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD. 


* Like every other branch of instruction, it 
begins with impressions on the senses. A child 
must first have acquired an idea of the objects 
constituting the world about him, before he can 
bring them into connection with one another. 
Every child brings a smaller or greater number 
of more or less correct impressions to the school. 
The teacher must be attentive to increase their 
number, but he must also show his good sense 
in choosing those that are most important and 
most essential for the progress of education. 
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These preparatory exercises may be made in 
the fields, or in the school. In summer, the 
teacher takes the children to the fields, and di- 
rects their attention to every object that occurs 
to their eyes. Distances of the road are esti- 
mated, and then measured by paces; flowers 
are looked at, and their single parts examined ; 
stones are picked up; and butterflies, chafers, 
and worms, are not permitted to escape atten- 
tion. Their observation is directed to hills and 
valleys, rivulets and brooks, ponds and ditches, 
gardens and meadows, fields and woods. But 
it is not the eye alone which is to be exercised; 
the ear xlso must be learning to discriminate, 
and every sound must be followed up for the 
purpose discovering whence it proceeds. The 
other senses, also, are sometimes used, espe- 
cially in the examination of plants and flowers. 
The teacher must be assiduous to bring a great 
number of objects before the children, and to 
impress on them as perfect a notion as possible, 
The more intimately the child becomes acquaint- 
ed with the objects of the creation, the more he 
will love them, and the deeper will be the im- 
pression which they make upon his mind. The 
garden of the teacher, also, is used to increase 
their knowledge of several plants and trees. 

‘‘The preparatory course varies in the win- 
ter. Then, collections of natural objects are 
placed before the children,—for instance, of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, of roots, seeds, mosses, 
stones, &c. The most common objects are here 
also the best. 

‘* When, in this way, the children have be- 
come acquainted with a great number of objects, 
the teacher puts several of them together, and 
causes his pupils to compare them, to arrange 
them according to their similarity. He fre- 
quently orders the children to describe the ob- 
jects which they have seen, either by words or 
in writing, because, in this way their ideas in- 
crease in clearness and accuracy. But this is 
only done towards the termination of the prepa- 
ratory course ; the senses are, as it were, to be 
first satisfied, before reason can begin to ope- 
rate with effect. When this has taken place, a 
few objects subjected to the senses are able to 
rouse a great number of ideas and observations, 
because reason then suggests them in crowds. 

‘The teacher must endeavor to induce the 
children to arrange all these things in a certain 
order, as being of great importance, both for 
the increase of knowledge and the business of 
life. He must also insist on correct language, 
and a strict connection in the children’s ideas. 
But, in the beginning, he must be somewhat in- 
dulgent respecting the latter point, that the con- 
ception may not be drowned in the word.”— 
[Annals, p. 76. 





HOW THE CORAL REEFS ARE CON. 
VERTED INTO ISLANDS. 





The reefs, which just raise themselves above 
the level of the sea, are usually of a circular or 
oval form, and surrounded by a deep and often 
unfathomable ocean. In the centre of each 


there is usually a comparatively shallow la- 
goon, where there is still water, and where the 
smaller and more delicate kind of zoophytes find 
a tranquil abode, while the more strong species 
live on the exterior margin of the isle, where a 
When the reef, says 


great surf usually breaks. 
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M. Chamisso, a naturalist who accompanied 
Kotzebue, is of such a height that it remains al- 
most dry at low water, the corals leave off 
building. A continuous mass of solid stone is 
seen, composed of the shells of molluscs and 
echini, with their broken-off prickles and frag- 
ments of coral, united by a cement of calcareous 
‘sand, produced by the pulverization of shells. 
Fragments of coral limestone are thrown up by 
the waves, until the ridge becomes so high that 
it is covered only during some seasons of the 
year by the high tides. The heat of the sun 
often penetrates the mass of stone when it is 
dry, so that it splits in many places. The, 
force of the waves is thereby enabled to sepa- 
rate and lift blocks of coral, frequently six feet 
long and three or four in thickness, and throw 
them upon the reef. ‘‘ After this the calcareous 
sand lies undisturbed, and offers to the seeds of 
trees and plants cast upon it by the waves, a 
soil, upon which they rapidly grow, to over- 





shadow its dazzling white surface. Entire 
trunks of trees, which are carried by the ri- 
vers from other countries and islands, find here, 


at length, a resting place after their long wan- 
derings ; with these come small animals, such 
as lizards and insects, as the first inhabitants. 
Even before the trees form a wood, the sea- 
birds nestle here; strayed land-birds take re- 
fuge in the bushes ; and, ata much later period, 
when the work has been long since completed, 
man appears, and builds his hat on the fruitful 
soil.”—[ Kotzebue’s Voyages, as quoted by Lyell. 











Youth’s Miscellany. 
DIVISIONS OF TIME. 








D. I should like to know something of the 
divisions of time. You know when I was so 
very sorry that our beautiful flowers were all 
withered and dead, you told me that in another 
year, the plants would again put forth leaves 
and blossoms. I shall be very glad when an- 
other year comes, that I may again gather 
flowers to ornament our parlor; but I wish to 
know what is a year ? 

M. This morning you rose at six, and it is 
now Six in the evening; tell me how many hours 
have passed since you rose from bed ? 

D. Twelve. - 

M. Well, twelve hours more must pass be- 
fore the sun will again rouse you from your 
slumbers; add, then, these twelve to the twelve 
of to-day, and what will be the number? 

D. Twenty-four. 

M. Day and night, taken together, make a 
solar day, or the space from one sun-rising to 
another; or it is that portion of time during 
which the earth makes one revolution round its 
axis. Most Europeans begin their day and 
hours at midnight. The Italians, however, be- 
gin their day at sunset, from which to the fol- 
lowing evening they reckon twenty-four hours. 
The Turks begin their day at a quarter of an 
hour after sun-set. Most of the Italian clocks 
strike twenty-four hours; for instance, an hour 
past twelve they strike thirteen, instead of one, 
as do our clocks, and so on to twenty-four. In 
numbering time, we say, twenty-four hours 








make one day; seven days one week; four weeks 


one month; twelve months, or three hundred 
and sixty-five days six hours, one year. ~ 

D. Who named the days? 

M. They are derived from certain Saxon ob- 


jects of worship, as Sunday from the Sun; Mon.. 


day from the Moon; Tuisco, the same with the 
Roman Mars, gave name to Tuesday; Wednes. 
day from Woden, their god of battle; Thursday 
from Furanes, the same with the Danish Thor, 
the god of winds and weather; Friday from 
Friga, otherwise called Venus, who was some. 
times worshiped as the goddess of peace and 
pleaty; Saturday, either from Seator, the god 
of freedom, or from the planet Saturn. 

D. I will write these names down, that I 
may not forget them. Will you now be so kind 
as to tell me from what the months are called ? 

M. The Romans named nearly all the months 
from some of their divinities and emperors, viz: 
January from Janus, who was represented with 
two faces, one looking towards the new year, 
the other towards the old. February named by 
Romulus, from Februa, the mother of Mars. 
March from Mars, the god of war; April from 
the Latin word Aperio, signifying to open the 
year or blossom; May from Maia, the mother 
of Mercury; June from Juno, the wife of Jupi- 
ter; July was named by Mark Anthony, in ho- 
nor of Julius Cesar, a celebrated Roman; Au- 
gust from Augustus Cesar, also a Roman Em. 
peror; September frem Septem, the seventh 
month of the Roman year; October from Octo, 
the eighth month; November from Novem, the 
ninth month; December from Decem, the tenth 
month of the Roman year. 

D. Ialways thought till now, that December 
was the twelfth month of the year. 

M. Itis, according to ourreckoning; but the 
Romans began to count their year from March, 
as also did many other ancient nations; and this 
seems to be the most natural arrangement, asit 
is in Spring vegetation commences. 

D. Did the Romans call the days of the 
week by the same names as those by which we 
distinguish ours ? 

M. No. They were called from the planets: 
as Dies Solis, of the Sun; Luna, Moon; Martis, 
Mars; Mercurii, Mercury; Jovis, Jupiter; Ve- 
neris, Venus; and Saturni, Saturn. 

D. I very well know there are in the year, 
or in twelve months, four seasons, Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, and Winter; but why was the 
year so divided ? 

M. Forconvenience in reckoning; itis likely 
the ancients, observing that the days were not 
all of a length, together with all the variations 
from heat to cold, were led to divide the year 
thus into four seasons. The changes of the moon 
were regular, and obvious to every eye, and 
consequently formed another division of the 
year into moons or months. 

D. How did they find out the hours? 

M. It is likely various devices were adopted; 
but at first it was found necessary to divide the 
~~ from one sun-rising to the next. 

. And how did they measure time? 

M. The Romans, one hundred and fifty years 
before Christ was born, measured time by means 
of water; the same quantity pouring from one 
vessel to. another, as sand runs through an hour 

lass, which was a later invention. They also 


lied tall narrow-necked vials wita water, on 
the top of which floated a cork: the water ran 
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out very slowly, through small holes in the bot- 
tom of these vials, and, as it lessened, the cork 
descended, and showed by marks on the outside 
how many hours had passed since it began to 
run. At length sun-dials came into use. The 
first, of which we have any notice in the History 
of Rome, was that erected by Papirius Curser ; 
we learn from Scripture, however, that dials 
were in use among the Jews, as early, if not 
earlier, than the reign of Ahaz. 

D. When were clocks invented ? 

M. Clocks and watches are of still more re- 
cent date; great skill in mechanics was requi- 
site to bring them to their present degree of per- 
fection. A striking clock was unknown till the 
end of the twelfth century; and the first set up 
in England was at Westminster, in 1238. It is 
said watches were first made in the city of Nu- 
remburg. 

D. How are they set in motion? 

M. Watches move by an elastic steel spring, 
which is coiled up in the case, and, seeking to 
uncoil itself, gives motion to a wheel which 
turns all the others. Clocks are moved by a 
weight which turns a cylinder, and thus gives 
motion to the wheels. 

D. Mother, I donot exactly know what you 
mean, when you say in the twelfth century, and 
1288. 

M. That is, I suppose, you do not know 
what a century is? 

D. Not certainly. 

M. Acentury isa hundred years. Eighteen 
centuries, and more than one-fourth of the nine- 
teenth, have passed since the birth of Jesus 
Christ. Our years are reckoned from his birth; 
thus, it was not till 1288 years after the coming 
of Christ, that striking clocks were invented. 





POWER OF THE VOICE OVER CHILDREN. 





It is usual to attempt the management of 
children either by corporal punishment, or by 
rewards addressed to the senses, or by words 
alone. There is one other means of govern- 
ment, the power and importance of which are 
seldom regarded. I refer to the human voice. 
A blow may be inflicted on a child accompanied 
by words so uttered, as to counteract entirely 
its intended effect. Or, the parent may use 
language in a correction of her child, not objec- 
tionable in itself, yet spoken in a tone which 
more than defeats its influence. 

We are by no means aware of the power 
of voice in swaying the feelings of the swul. 
The anecdote of the good lady in regard to her 
minister's sermons is tothe point. She hearda 
discourse from him which pleased her exceed- 
ingly. She expressed toa friend the hope that 
he would preach it again. 

“Perhaps.” said her friend in reply, ‘‘ he 
may printit.” ‘‘ Ah,” said she; ‘‘ he could not 
print that holy tone.” There is a tone in the 
pulpit, which, false as is the taste from which 
it proceeds, does indeed work wonders. So is 
there atone in our intercourse with children 
which may be among the most efficient aids in 
their right education. 

Let any one endeavor torecall the image of a 
fond mother long since at rest in heaven. Her 
sweet smile and ever clear countenance are 
brought vividly to recollection. So also is her 
voice; and blessed is that parent who is endow- 
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ed with a pleasing utterance. What is it which 
lulls the infant torepose? It is no array of mere 
words. There is no charm to the untaught one 
in letters, syllables, and sentences. It is the 
sound which strikes the little ear, that soothes 
and composes it to sleep. A few notes, howev- 
er unskilfully arranged, if uttered in a soft tone, 
are found to possess a magic influence. Think 
we that this influence is confined to the cradle ? 
No, it is diffused over every age, and ceases not 
while the child remains under the paternal roof. 
Is the boy growing rude in manner and _ boiste- 
rous in speech? I know of no instrument so 
sure to control these tendencies as the gentle 
tones of a mother. She who speaks to her 
son harshly, does but give to his conduct the 
sanction of her own example. She pours oil 
on the already raging flame. 

In the pressure of duty, we are liable to utter 
ourselves hastily to our children. Perhapsa 
threat is expressed in a loud and irritating tone. 
Instead of allaying the passions of the child, 
it serves directly to increase them. Every fret- 
ful expression awakens in him the same spirit 
which produced it. 





THINGS BY THEIR RIGHT NAMES. 





CuarteEs. Father, you grow very lazy.— 
Last winter you used to tell us stories, and now 
you never tell us any; and we are all sitting 
round quite ready to hear you. Pray, dear fa- 
ther, do let us have a pretty one. 

Fatuer. With all my heart; what shall it 
be? 

C. A bloody murder, father. 

F. A bloody murder! Well, then, once up- 
on a time, some men, dressed all alike— 

C. With black crapes over their faces 2? 

F. No, they had steel caps on. Having 
crossed a heath, they wound cautiously along 
the skirts of a deep forest— 

C. They were ill looking fellows, I dare say. 

F. I cannot say so; on the contrary, they 
were tall personable men—leaving on their right 
hand an old ruined tower on the hill— 

C. At midnight, just as the clock struck 12, 
was it not, father ? 

F. No, really, on a fine balmy summer’s 
morning—and they moved forward, one behind 
another— 

C. As still as death, creeping along under 
the hedges ? 

F. On the contrary, they walked remarkably 
upright; and so far from endeavoring to be 
hushed and still, they made a loud noise as they 
came along, with several sorts of instruments. 

C. But, father, they would be found out im- 
mediately. 

F. They did not seem to wish to conceal 
themselves; on the contrary, they seemed to 
glory in what they were about. They moved 
forward to a large plain, where stood a neat, 
pretty village, which they set on fire— 

Set a village on fire! wicked wretches! 

F. And while it was burning, they murdered 
twenty thousand men! 

C. Oh fie! father; you do not intend that I 
should believe this! I thought all along you 
were making up a tale, as you often do; but 
you shall not catch me this time. What! they 
lay still, I suppose, and let these fellows cut 
their throats! 
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F. No, truly, they resisted as long ‘as they , 
could. 

C. How should these men kill twenty thou- 
sand people, pray ? 

F. Why not! the murderers were thirty 
thousand! | 

C. Oh! now 1 have found you out; you| 
mean a battle. 

F. Indeed Ido. I do not know of any mur- | 
ders half so bloody. | 


STORY OF WASHINGTON. | 





Byron, was early left under the entire control 


‘of an unprincipled mother, who fostered the 


pride, and cherished the selfishness of her son, 
while she cruelly wounded his sensibility, by 
unnatural remarks on his natural deformity of 
person. This injustice of the mother, for a de- 
fect beyond the power of his control, begat in 


| his sensitive bosom the feelings of an outcast; 


he felt himself unjustly the object of contempt, 
and his wounded pride arrayed itself in hostili- 
ty to mankind. The more he indulged himself 





| in his misanthropy, the more he became ab- 
| sorbed inself; until his own character, sorrows 
Mr. Eprror—I take the liberty to send you and vices became the granl object of his 
the following story, though perhaps you may thoughts, the centre of his affections, and his 
have heard of it before. It is from the Life of only theme for song. Hence we see one after 
George Washington. | another of the darkest shades of his own cha- 
Yours, &e. P.S. | racter interwoven and personified in his poems, 
Mrs. Washington owned a remarkably fine while the sublimity and terrific grandeur of the 
colt, which she valued very much. But though! natural scenery, surrounding his own ‘‘ New- 
old enough for use, as it had never been mount: | stead Abby,” formed the back-ground of all his 
ed, no one would venture to ride it, or attempt | poetical pencilings. 
to break is wild and vicious spirit. George} Whata responsibility rested on the mother of 
one d@proposed to some of his young compa- | such ason! And who can but deplore that his 
nions that they should assist him to secure the! giant mind, so capable of blessing the world, 
colt until he could mount it, as he was deter- should be left to so wild and perilous a develop- 
mined to try to tame it. |ment, with the purifying influences of Christian 





Soon after sunrise, one morning, they drove 
the wild animal into an enclosure, and with. 
great difficulty succeeded in placing a bridle on 
it. George then sprang upon its back, and the 
vexed colt bounded over the open field, prancing 
and plunging to get rid of its burden. The: 
bold rider kept his seat firmly, and the struggle 
between them became alarming to his compa- | 


principle, and under the controi of a pernicious 
superstition? Who can wonder at the way- 
wardness of his mighty intellect, or that he has 
left behind him so many imperishable monu- 
ments of unsanctified genius, and of the cruel 
spoilations of maternal influence, ‘‘ The man 
was what his mother made him.” 

For the same reason, I perused the bio- 


nions, who were watching him. The speed of| graphy of Napoleon Bonaparte. I very soon 
the colt increased, until at length in making a'saw the germs of the son’s character, in the 
furious effort to throw its conqueror, it burst a ‘character and pursuits of the mother. She was 
large blood-vessel and instantly died. |a woman of great personal beauty, possessed a 
George was unhurt, but was much troubled | vigorous mind, physical energy, and a proud 
claigatiiiaae tap Waiek tom, aie teas Get tne eta onan of Giechees aga ake Be 
y shine as a woman of chivalrous spirit—she fol- 
saw the beautiful. colt lifeless, the first words | Jowed her husband in his expeditions on horse- 
J spoke — will your mother say?! back—sharing his perils and fatigues during 
ho can tell her the war between Corsica and France; she ex- 
They were called to breakfast, and soon after pended the energies of her mind, and the vigor 
they were seated at table, Mrs. Washington of her body, in flying from town to town, and 
said: Well, young gentlemen, have you seen | village to village, to avoid captivity to the ene- 
Sas Gch, sod ee eerian. cans sepmincs. |TUAL” Weilaee ae tas taeeaton otatenee ae 
s given -| birth. Napoleon was her favorite son—she de- 
Her son George then replied: Your sorrel colt’ sired him to be a soldier and a hero. He was 
is dead, mother. - — went 7 ele’ what y mother made “9 She fostered his 
an exact account of the event. e flush of; Jove of power, by justifying his tyrannical 
displeasure which first rose on her cheek, soon treatment of his elder brother Joseph—not per- 
passed away, and she said calmly: While I re-; mitting even a word of complaint from that 
gret the loss of my favorite, I rejoice in my son| brother of his ill-usage. The very toys of his 
who always speaks the truth. childhood were subservient to his sole object of 
his education, and nursed the spirit of war, and 
his love of conquest and self-elevation. His 
é F 7 mother lived to see his highest exaltation, and 
be rather startling remark was incidentally | to lament a es of his rns nr 
made in my presence some years ago. I then! prisoner at St. Helena. ow tremendous the 
demurred as to its truth and propriety, but close ! responsibility of that mother ! 
observation, and the biography of distinguished| But we gladly turn to brighter examples of 
persons has convinced me of the verity of the | the same truth, and rejoice that there can be 
sentiment, and I use it now as a note of admo.- | exalted genius, without the licentiousness of By- 
nition to mothers, or rather as a mirror in| ron, that there can be heroes without the spirit 
which ws mother may see reflected her vast re- | of self aggrandizement, ——s, and ved 
sponsibility. of Napoleon. We turn with pleasure to the 
I took up- the life of Byron, to discover, if | character of our own revered Washington. 
possible, the origin of those dark traits so pro- From all we can learn of his early history, we 








THE MAN WAS WHAT HIS MOTHER MADE HIM. 





minent in his character—and so banefully dif-'see the marks of vigilant parental influence, 
| and we have good reason to believe the mother 


fused through his works. 
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was a Very active agent in the formation of his 
character. What a luxury would it have been 
to have learned from-the lips or. pen of Mrs. 
Washington, the entire process by which were 
clustered together so rich an assemblage of 
virtues. 

In the letters of the late Mrs. Adams, we find 
a happy illustration of maternal influence ; and 
who can contemplate the character of her son, 
John Quincy Adams, (this almost last relic of 
that stern age,) standing as he does, like the 
oak, unscathed by the lightning of political 
strife, unharmed by the malignity of his foes— 
unbending and fearless, in what he deems to be 
right, and not say in the language of our caption, 
‘The man was what his mother made him.”— 
Mother’s Journal. 


CHINESE AGRICULTURE. 








The greatest annual festival on which the 
sovereign appears in his sacerdotal character, is 
that of the celebration.of the season of spring, 
which takes place about the middle of Februa. 
ry, and is one of those ancient observations that 
help to preserve the primitive character of this 
nation. It is then, that the Emperor performs 
the part of a husbandman, by ploughing and 
sowing seed in an enclosure set apart for that 
purpose near the palace. The day for the roy- 
al plowing is fixed by the Board of Rites, and 
this ceremony was accompanied by many so- 
lemnities on the part of the Emperor, and those 
who were to assist at the sacrifices—such as 
fasting for three days until the evening of each, 
and abstaining from all kinds of amusement du- 
ring that period. y 

arly on the morning of the festival, the Em- 
peror, attended by the great officers of State, re- 
pairs to the temple of the Earth, where he 
makes sacrifices and implores a blessing on the 
labors of the spring, that they may produce a 
plentiful harvest ; and when these rites are en. 
ded, he descends from the temple into the field, 
where all the requisite preparations have been 
made by forty or fifty husbandmen who ere in 
attendance. The Emperor ploughs a few fur- 
rows with his own hands, and sows five sorts of 
grain ; after which twelve grandees of the first 
rank, plough and sow in turn, and then the 
work is completed by the professional husband- 
men, each of whom receives a present of a 
piece of Nanking cloth. The produce of this 
field is held sacred, and carefully preserved ina 
granary by itself, to be used for the most solemn 
sacrifices. 

The ploughing by the imperial husbandmen 
takes place only in the capital; but in every 
large city a ceremony is performed, called 
** meeting the spring,” when the Governor as- 
sumes the character of high priest, and goes out 
in state, carried in a finely ornamented sedan 
chair, preceded by banners, lighted torches and 
music. He is followed by several mandarins in 
their sedans, and by a number of litters in which 
are placed children, who are fancifully dressed 
and crowned with flowers, representing various 


deities connected with the labors of the field. 
But the most prominent figure among the dra- 
matis persone is a huge earthen buffalo, the 
representative of spring, which is borne in pro- 
cession to meet the high priest, who delivers a 
lecture on the benefits of husbandry, which is 
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one of sixteen discourses read annually to the 
people. 

At the conclusion of the lecture he strikes the 
buffalo three times with a staff, when it is im- 
mediately broken in pieces by the populace, and 
a number of little porcelain cows, with which 
it was filled, furnishes materials for a scramble. 
The rest of the day is devoted to amusements. 
It is thus that rulers of China, both by precept 
and example, stimulate their subjects to the 
pursuit of agriculture, so essential to the sup- 
port of the empire. And, as the Emperor 
ploughs the ground and sows the seed, so the 
Empress also performs her part to encourage 
another most important branch of industry, by 
going through, (in appearance at least,) all the 
labors connected with the culture of silk.— 
[Miss Carey’s History of China. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 








The times have indeed sadly changed. One 
entire portion of human life is struck out. It 
is now babyhood or manhood. There is no con- 
servative state, (we do not speak politically.) 
Once there were intermediate states of boyhood 
—a barefooted and bean porridge eating state— 
a spelling and cyphering period—when there 
were boys to do the chores and go on errands, 
when apprentices’ indentures were in fashion, 
and the line between boyhood and manhood 
well defined by the “‘ freedom suit.” But there 
are no such things now. The child steps out of 
his diaper and frock into a “ long tailed coat” 
and calf-skin boots. Not one of the present 
generation has ever seena real bona fide, ‘‘ nine 
day old” pot of bean porridge: Noah Webster’s 
spelling book is crowded out of school by high 
works on Philosophy and Metaphysics. There 
are no apprentices now. Young men take a 
few lessons in the trade they fancy, and then 
set up for themselves. 

But the present generation is destitute of girls 
It is either baby or lady—nursery 
or parlor. The mother tends her infant or waits 
upon her daugter. Instead of spinning flax for 
father’s shirts, they reel silk for the ladies’ fair: 
and instead of knitting stockings and mending 
trowsers for their brothers, they work lace and 
make stays for themselves. The mother milks, 
churns, washes and irons, and young ladies read 
novels, dress, and make and receive calls. They 
make parties instead of puddings, and cook by 
the book rather than from knowledge. 

We should be delighted to see a generation of 
boys and girls—in looks, actions, and dress— 
we should then hope for health and strength, 
industry, frugality and economy, prosperity and 
happiness. We go for protection to this class of 
our community. Every father should protect 
and enforce home industry. He and his wife 
and childrenshould enter into a ‘ Home League’ 
on the subject. This is the tariff that will re- 
store confidence. This is the bank that will 
freely discount and never suspend. 
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